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THE GRANGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY N. J. BACHELDER. 


Of the many farmers’ organizations brought into exist- 
ence in recent years for advancing the interests of hus- 
bandry, none have achieved so great success or assumed 
such a permanent character as the Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. The foundation of the organization was 
laid in the city of Washington, D. C., by seven men, 
whose names have since become household words through- 
out the country. The names of those men, which are 
always spoken with reverence and respect, are, William 
Saunders, John Trimble, F. M. McDowell, J. R. Thomp- 
son, W. M. Ireland, O. H. Kelley and A. B. Grosh. 
These men were connected with the agricultural depart- 
ment of the United States, and thus had an opportunity of 
knowing the needs of the agricultural class, and realized 
the necessity of some organization, the work of which 
could be brought into closer contact with the farmers than 
was possible through a national or state department. After 


Note.—The frontispiece herewith presented includes portraits 
of six present and past officers of the New Hampshire State 
Grange, who by their zeal and devotion, in one direction or 
another, have contributed more than any others to the strength 
and progress of the order in the state. 


Past Master WiLiiAm H. Stinson was born on the old 
Stinson homestead in Dunbarton, July 21, 1851. He was edu- 
cated at Appleton Academy, Mont Vernon (now McCullom 
Institute), and Pembroke Academy ; taught school, was chosen 
town clerk of Dunbarton at 21 years of age, and subsequently 
served as town treasurer, chairman of the board of selectmen, 
and member of the school committee. He was a member of 
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a thorough study of the question and widespread investi- 
gation, covering months of earnest and persistent work, 
the framework of the organization was perfected and sub- 
mitted to the farmers of the country for an endorsement, on 
the fourth day of December, 1867. The men who have 
the honor of bringing the organization into existence, and 
who have the heartfelt gratitude of the farming class from 
Maine to California, lived to witness the grand result of 
their efforts. Five of them are still living, two of whom, 
Messrs. Trimble and McDowell, are the present secretary 
and treasurer of the National Grange. 

The farmers at first were somewhat suspicious of the 
new organization, and during the first year its progress 
was slow. Its practical qualities for advancing the inter- 
ests of the farmer and his family were appreciated as soon 
as understood, and Granges were organized with great 
rapidity throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The first State Grange was organized in Minnesota, 
February 23, 1869, and the second in lowa, January 12, 
1871. The movement did not reach New England as 
early as some other sections of the country. The first 
Grange in New Hampshire was organized at Exeter, 
August 19, 1873, known as the Gilman Grange, No. 1, 


the staff of Gov. Charles H. Bell, with the rank of colonel, and 
engrossing clerk of the state legislature in 1881-2. He early 
became a member of Stark Grange, Dunbarton, and filled the 
chairs of Lecturer and Master; was elected Secretary of the 
State Grange in 1879, serving until 1883, when he was elected 
Master, which office he filled till 1886, when he resigned, having 
been appointed, the year previous, a special agent of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor, under Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, 
being promoted to a first-class agency when the bureau was 
organized into a department, and which he resigned, in January 
last, to engage in business in Boston. September 30, 1885, he 
married Ellen F., daughter of Dea. W. H. Conant of Mont 
Vernon, and has three children—two sons and a daughter. His 
home has been in Mont Vernon for the last seven years, where 
he owns a residence and is interested in agriculture, and is also 
a member of the school board. He is a Congregationalist in 
religion: in politics, a Republican. 

Past MAstTEeR CuarLtes McDANIeEL was born July 22, 1835, 
on the homestead in Springfield, originally settled by his great- 
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with Hon. John D. Lyman, Master. A meeting was held 
in Manchester, December 23 of the same year, for the 
purpose of organizing a State Grange. Fifteen of the 
seventeen subordinate Granges organized in New Hamp- 
shire previous to this date were represented at the meet- 
ing. T. A. Thompson, Lecturer of the National Grange, 
presided, and organized the New Hampshire State Grange, 
with the following officers : 

Master, D. T. Chase, Claremont; Overseer, C. H. De- 
Rochmont, Kingston; Lecturer, John D. Lyman, Exeter ; 
Steward, L. T. Sanborn, Hampton Falls; Assistant Stew- 
ard, I. A. Reed, Newport; Chaplain. J. F. Keyes, Ash- 
land; Treasurer, D. M. Clough, Canterbury ; Secretary, 
C. C. Shaw, Milford; Gate-Keeper, J. U. Prince, Am- 
herst; Ceres, Mrs. C. C. Shaw; Pomona, Mrs. J. U. 
Prince; Flora, Mrs. A. B. Tallant, East Concord; Lady 
Assistant Steward, Mrs. L. T. Sanborn. 

Since the organization of the New Hampshire State 
Grange one hundred and eighty-nine subordinate Granges 
have been organized in the state, twenty-four of which 
have been brought into existence during the year 1892. 
One hundred and fifty-six of the total number organized 
hold meetings regularly and are doing active work. The 


grandfather, James. a descendant of the Scotch McDaniels of 
the north of Ireland. He was educated at the Andover, New 
London and Canaan academies, and taught school one or more 
terms every year from the age of eighteen to nearly forty. He 


worked on the farm a por- 
tion of the time, purchasing the interest of the other heirs in 


made his home with his father, and 


the same upon his father’s decease, and since adding largely 
thereto. He was for several years town treasurer, and served 
as a member of the legislature in 1868, and again during the last 


. : A te 
session, in which he was ¢ 


spicuous in connection with meas- 
ures in the interest of agriculture. He has been many years 
Master of Montcalm Grange, Enfield, three years Overseer of 
the State Grange, and Master of the same five years, from 1886 
to 1891, and is at present Chaplain of the National Grange. He 
is a member and Secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
State Grange, and Master of Mascoma Valley Pomona Grange. 
He was for six years a member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture for Sullivan county, and is one of the trustees of the N. H. 
College of Agriculture ‘and the Mechanic Arts. He is also Presi- 
dent of the Grantham and Springfield Fair Association. He is 
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first Pomona Grange was organized in New Hampshire in 
1883, and the present number of Pomona Granges in the 
state is twelve. The total membership of the subordinate 
Granges in the state is between eleven and twelve thou- 
sand, there having been a net gain of about eleven hundred 
during the present year, while the membership of the 
country at large is about one million. The total mem- 
bership of the Pomona Granges in New Hampshire is 
about thirty-five hundred. The subordinate and Pomona 
Granges of New Hampshire are holding about three thou- 
sand meetings annually for the discussion of agricultural 
subjects and the advancement of their members in social 
and educational lines. 

D. T. Chase served as Master of the State Grange until 
1880, when he was succeeded by George A. Wason of New 
Boston. William H. Stinson of Dunbarton was elected 
Master, in December, 1883, and served three years, when 
he resigned and was succeeded by Charles McDaniel of 
Springfield. Mr. McDaniel served five years, and in 
December, 1891, the present Master, N. J. Bachelder, was 
elected. The other officers for the present term are, J. E. 
Shepard of New London, Overseer; E. J. Burnham, 
Manchester, Lecturer; Ellery E. Rugg, Keene, Steward ; 
a Royal Arch Mason, a Democrat, and a Universalist. He mar- 
ried, December 27, 1864, Amanda M. Quimby of Springfield. 
They have had five children, of whom but one survives, Cora, 
now Mrs. P. S. Currier of Plymouth, a graduate of the State 
Normal School, and subsequently, for several years, a teacher. 

NauuM J. BACHELDER, present Master of the State Grange, 
succeeding Mr. McDaniel in December last, is a son of William 
A. Bachelder, born at the old family homestead on Taunton Hill 
in East Andover, September 3, 1854, and has always resided 
there. He was educated at Franklin Academy and New Hamp- 
ton Institution; taught school, and was for three years superin- 
tending school committee, under the old district system, but has 
held no political office. March 1, 1887, he was chosen Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, and has efficiently performed 
the duties of the position to the present time, and also those per- 
taining to the office of the Commissioner of Immigration, estab- 
lished during the administration of Governor Goodell, and now 
merged by law with that of Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. To his labors in this direction, calling attention to the 
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H. B. Holman, East Tilton, Assistant Steward; Rev. 
George W. Patten, Dublin, Chaplain; J. M. Taylor, San- 
bornton, Treasurer ; E. C. Hutchinson, Milford, Secretary ; 
Adam Dickey, Manchester, Gate-Keeper; Mrs. N. J. 
Bachelder, East Andover, Ceres; Mrs. Alonzo Towle, 
Freedom, Fiora; Mrs. E. C. Hutchinson, Lady Assistant 
Steward. Alonzo Towle of Freedom is the General Dep- 
uty, and the Master and Secretary, with Charles McDaniel 
of West Springfield, D. W. Rugg of East Sullivan, and 
John M. Carr of Wilmot, constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Patrons’ Relief Association, which is a life insur- 
ance company for members of the Grange, was organized 
in 1876. 

The present Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was organized in 1888, for insuring property owned by 
members of the Grange against loss by fire. This com- 
pany has risks in force amounting to two and a half mil- 
lion dollars and is rapidly growing. The total expense to 
the insured has been less than one half of one per cent. 
for a three years’ period of insurance. 

The New Hampshire Grange Fair Association was 
organized in 1886, and has held seven annual exhibitions 
abandoned farms of the state, and their eligibility for summer 
homes, and those seeking agricultural investments, a material 
increase in our agricultural prosperity is directly attributable. In 
June, 1891, he received the honorary degree of A. M. from Dart- 
mouth College. He was four years Master of Highland Lake 
Grange, East Andover, the first Lecturer of Merrimack County 
Pomona Grange, and Secretary of the State Grange from Decem- 
ber, 1883, till his election as Master, in December, 1891. He has 
also been Secretary of the Grange State Fair Association con- 
tinuously since its organization, in 1886, with the exception of a 
single year, and has been the leading spirit in its management. 
June 30, 1887, he married Mary A. Putney, formerly of Dun- 
barton, by whom he has one child—a daughter. He is a Con- 
gregationalist and a Republican. 

Epwarp J. Burnuam, Lecturer of the State Grange, succeed- 
ing Hon. John D. Lyman of Exeter in December last, was born 
in Epsom July 6, 1853, being a son of John C. Burnham,a sub- 
stantial farmer of that town. He spent his early life upon the 
farm, attended Pembroke and Pittsfield academies, and took a 
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with marked success. The premium exhibits are limited 
to members of the Grange. 

The Grange has wielded a strong influence in national 
and state legislation by an intelligent and conservative dis- 
cussion of measures affecting the farming interests. It 
appeals to the judgment of the legislators by creating a 
public sentiment in favor of just measures rather than by 
open hostility and threatening action. It regards differ- 
ence of opinion as no crime, but earnestly and effectually 
maintains its position if sound and right. 

There are no party politics in the Grange, and 
it holds itself above the tricks and schemes of cheap 
political manipulators. It aims to secure the nomination 
for office of honest and trusty men, who will stand by the 
industrial interests, in all parties, leaving its members to 
affiliate with that party by which, in their opinion, the inter- 
ests of the country will be subserved. 

No secret organization was ever conceived and given 
birth amid more bitter opposition or found in its pathway 
more obstacles to overcome than the Grange; and yet, no 
association of similar character ever entered a wider field 
for usefulness, had greater possibilities before it, or won 
in the same time a higher measure of regard from intelli- 
gent people for its work. 

The prime cause of antipathy to the organization at the 
start was an erroneous impression in regard to its objects 


partial course at Bates College. He taught school's several terms, 
and, in 1875, entered the office of the State Press, at Dover, to 
learn the newspaper business. While there he put in type most 
of the first volume of the GRANITE MonTuty, which was started 
there and then issued at that office. In 1880, he entered the 
office of the U/néon at Manchester, where he has since remained, 
working his way up from the compositor’s case to the managing 
editorship, which he now holds. He started the first regularly 
conducted Grange department in any New Hampshire paper, in 
the Union, eight years ago. He has been Lecturer of Amos- 
keag Grange three terms and Master two, holding the latter posi- 
tion at the present time. He is a member of Evergreen Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., of Short Falls, and Queen City Lodge, K. of P., 
Manchester, and was the principal organizer of the Manchester 
Building and Loan Association, the pioneer association of the 
kind in the state, of which he has been secretary from the start. 
He married Bessie W. Fellows, daughter of the late John 
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and purposes. The Grange is founded upon principles of 
such broad and philanthropic character that a thorough 
investigation must result in a higher appreciation of its 
ennobling influence. It is an organization formed not 
merely for amusement, but for the grand object of assist- 
ing the farmer and his family, not only to agricultural 
knowledge, but to social and educational culture and to a 
higher standard of morality. It breaks up the monotony 
and isolation of farm life by providing means of social 
enjoyment, the absence of which has been a prolific source 
of deserted farms. 

It furnishes the means by which the farmer’s education 
and mental development may be continued in connection 
with the daily avocation of farm life, and thus enables him 
in some degree to keep pace with his associates in other 
business and professions whose daily duties require mental 
activity and discipline. 

In the words of one of the distinguished founders of the 
order, it proclaims that ‘* Honesty is inculcated, education 
nurtured, temperance, supported, brotherly love cultivated, 
and charity made an essential characteristic.” 

Another characteristic which commends itself to all is 
the proper appreciation of the abilities and sphere of 
woman, by admitting her to full membership. Through 
these various lines this organization carries sunshine and 
happiness to thousands of American farm homes, culture 


Fellows of Chichester, in 1874, and has three children—a son and 
two daughters. He is a Congregationalist and a Democrat, but 
has never held or sought public office. 

James E. Sueparp of New London, Overseer of the State 
Grange, was born in that town, March 13, 1842, and was edu- 
cated at the well-known Literary and Scientific Institution in 
that town. He has long been actively engaged in lumbering as 
well as agriculture. He has been three times Master of New 
London Grange, was the first Master of Merrimack County 
Pomona Grange, and was Assistant Steward of the State Grange 
previous to his election as Overseer, which office he has held for 
three years. He was also President of the N. H. Grange Fair 
Association from 1886 to 1889. He is a Democrat in politics, 
and represented the town of New London in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1888. He is a member of the Masonic fraternity 
and of the First Baptist Church of New London. He isa mem- 
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and refinement to members of farmers’ families, and exerts 
an elevating influence upon the rural population of the 
entire land. 

In addition to its practical benefits in making agriculture 
more profitable, we should remember its higher objects, 
which are included in the education, culture and refine- 
ment of the farmer and his family, developing a better 
and higher manhood and womanhood in the broadest sense 
of the term, thus contributing to the reputation and good 
name of the state and nation. It is no wonder that such 
an organization has received the hearty endorsement of 
the more intelligent farmers throughout the country, and 
become so prosperous and popular in the Granite State, for 
its principles need only to be understood to be appreciated. 

Notwithstanding the commendable progress which the 
Grange has made in New Hampshire, it has by no means 
reached the zenith of its prosperity. The number of sub- 
ordinate Granges should be increased at least fifty, for 
there are as many agricultural towns at present without 


ber of the board of trustees of the New London Institution, 
and has labored zealously to promote its interests. November 9, 
1863, he was united in marriage with Lucia Nelson of New 


London, and three sons and three daughters have been born to 
them. 


Emri C. Hutcuinson, present Secretary of the State Grange, 
was born July 31, 1849, and has always resided upon the old 
farm, owned by his father and grandfather, in Milford. He was 
educated in the public schools of the town and in the normal 
school conducted by Prof. William L. Whittemore. He became 
a Patron of Husbandry early in the history of the order in this 
state, and was Secretary of Granite Grange, Milford, for the first 
six years of its existence, and was subsequently for two years its 
Master. He was Master of Hillsborough County Pomona 
Grange one year, Assistant Steward of the State Grange one 
term, Steward one term, and served acceptably as General 
Deputy for eight years previous to his election as Secretary, 
last December. He is also Secretary of the N. H. Grange 
Mutual Insurance Company, to whose success his labors have 
largely contributed. He is a Republican, but has never actively 
engaged in politics and has held no political office. He is a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of Milford. August 9, 
1876, he was united in marriage with Annie E. Lovejoy of 
Peterborough. They have two children. 
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the organization, and the number of meetings should be 
increased in the same proportion. When these things are 
accomplished, twenty-five meetings being held in each 
town during the year, the organization will be so far per- 
fected as to extend to all sections the elevating power of 
the Grange, in purifying the social atmosphere, extending 
the benefits of education, aiding and abetting the work of 
the church, and advancing the interests of New Hampshire 
throughout the entire rural community. 

The meeting of the National Grange in its 26th annual 
session, in the city of Concord, commencing Wednesday, 
November 16, is the most notable event in the Grange his- 
tory of New Hampshire, especially as the session is the most 
largely attended that has ever been holden, and its direct 
results cannot fail to contribute in a high degree to the 
growth and prosperity of the order in the state, and also 
to enhance materially all the essential interests of agricul- 
ture in New Hampshi: re and throughout New E ngland. 


IN THE WOODS. 


lranslated from the German. 


BY MARY H. WHEELER. 


No night winds here are creeping 
Among the tree tops high, 

And on the boughs are sleeping 
The birds that sung here by. 


A little rill is going 
From out its hide len cave ; 
All else now still, its flowing 
Is heard wave after wave. 


And when the near has vanished, 
Then cometh lightly, so, 

The memories once banished 
And tears of long ago. 


That all things here are mortal 
We say and say again; 

And yet at memory’s portal 
We cannot vanquish pain. 











HOPKINTON’S HISTORICAL LANDMARKS. 
BY MRS. FRED H. BAILEY. 


The picturesque town of Hopkinton lies seven miles 
west of our state capital. Years ago there was a smart 
struggle to determine which of the towns, Concord or 
Hopkinton, should become the capital. The famous Con- 
toocook river flows through the town, having its rise in 
the region of Peterborough. The Indians once made their 
home on the banks of this river, and gave it its name, mean- 
ing crooked. 

Our dear poet, John G. Whittier, who came to spend his 
last days in our Granite State, and fell asleep in the quiet 
New Hampshire village, tells us in his poem, “* The Bridal 
of Pennacook,” of the marriage of the daughter of the great 
Pennacook chief, Passaconaway, in 1662. Of the feast and 
dance he says,— 


“The trapper that night on Turee’s brook, 
And the weary fisher on Contoocook, 
Saw over the marshes and through the pine, 
And down on the river the dance-lights shine.” 


At the feast, the poet tells us, they partook of 


“Steaks of the brown bear fat and large 
From the rocky slopes of the Kearsarge; 
Delicate trout from Babboosuck brook, 
And salmon speared in the Contoocook.”’ 


At that time the river wound through an almost unbroken 
forest—listless, seemingly aimless, except where it flowed 
over its rocky bed. To-day the Indians’ wigwams have 
disappeared and in their places stand mills, surrounded by 
busy, bustling, active life. 

In the summer of 1825, during his visit to this country, 
Lafayette, the famous general, accompanied by an escort 
of notable characters, made a tour through New Hamp- 
shire, and came, on horseback, one day, to the village of 
Hopkinton, where he was greeted by a body of citizens, 
who had left their homes to bid him welcome. It was a 
great day for the people. The village school was dis- 
missed, and the teacher led her little band of scholars out 
to greet the general and clasp his hand. Many years 
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before, no one can tell the date, two elm trees had been 
planted in front of the ‘** Wiggin Tavern,” in the village. 
They had grown to sufficient size to cast a shade, and 
under this archway, with bared head, Lafayette stood and 
spoke to the people words long to be remembered by them. 
Henceforth these two trees were known as the ** Lafayette 
elms.” The great general passed on his way to return to 
Hopkinton no more. 

For years the tavern stood with open doors, while the 
creaking sign outside announced, ‘‘ Refreshments here for 
man and beast.” When the doors no longer swung open 
for the public, and it became a private home, the sign was 
laid aside only to be brought to light when the Perkins 
Inn was built, in 1887, to swing in all its ancient glory in 
front of this modern structure. Will a growing Lafayette 
ever gaze upon itr 

Side by side the trees grew to their prime, and when old 
age weakened their limbs, kind hands bound them about 
with iron, to lengthen, if possible, their days. On the 16th 
of June, 1892, a furious rain storm and gale swept through 
the usually quiet village, and with a groan that made the 
listener’s heart stand still, one of these mammoth elms 
was uprooted, and fell across the lawn of the ‘‘ Wiggin 
Tavern,” escaping the roof by a few feet and sweeping 
with its upper branches the stone Episcopal church. 

Through the efforts of one of our townsmen who has 
given a good deal of attention to the early history of Hop- 
kinton, an interest has been awakened in our townspeople 
to commemorate by suitable tablets the most important 
historical places in town. At a recent town meeting an 
appropriation was made, and a committee chosen to select 
suitable tablets to mark some of the noted places, that 
strangers and the coming generations may know where 
and when our forefathers commenced to build our present 
township. 

Iron tablets, with raised gilt letters, were provided by 
the committee and fastened to granite blocks or boulders. 
One was placed upon the remaining Lafayette elm. Under 
this same tree, in 1789, one of the early ministers, Rev. 
Jacob Cram, was ordained, the first meeting-house having 
been burned upon the village square. A granite block 
and tablet now mark the place. 
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About a mile from the village, on the Concord road, a 
little back from the street, sheltered by noble elms, stands 
a square, weather-beaten house, once the home of Rev. 
Elijah Fletcher, the second minister of Hopkinton, 1775. 
In 1782, January 16, Grace Fletcher was born here. She is 
remembered for her beauty and gentleness and as the first 
wife of the renowned Daniel Webster. A granite block, 
with lettered tablet, marks this location. 

Several of these may be seen along the main road to 
Concord. Half a mile from Hopkinton village, in 1765, 
the first grist-mill was built, as seen by the tablet. Kimball's 
garrison, built in 1744, stood a short distance east of the 
Grace Fletcher homestead. Woodwell and Putney garri- 
sons have their tablets on Putney hill, as have also the 
other points of interest which I shall mention. 

Mount Lookout is the highest point of land in Hopkin- 
ton, being 820 feet above the level of the sea, and com- 
manding a view of the country for nearly twenty miles 
around, through almost the entire circle of the horizon. 
It was from this eminence that the early settlers, in time of 
danger, kept watch for the approach of the Indians. An 
organization has this year been formed called the ‘+ Mt. 
Lookout Improvement Association,” for the purpose of 
improving the grounds and making it a pleasure resort 
and resting-place for all who desire such a place. They 
hope in time to secure funds sufficient to build an observa- 
tory 80 or 100 feet high. 

The early settlers crossed the Contoocook river by ferry. 
This and the first bridge were deemed worthy of tablets. 

Half way up the steep ascent to the old cemetery on 
Putney hill stands a two-story wooden house, deserted and 
fast going to decay. In this dwelt the first minister, in 
1757. It is a sightly spot. Below, winding through the 
meadow, runs the silvery Contoocook river; above, the 
cloud and sky; and all about an uninterrupted view of the 
noble hills and grand old Kearsarge, of which every native 
of New Hampshire is justly proud. 

Upon the summit of Beech hill the first male white child, 
Abraham Kimball, was born, in 1742. When eleven years 
old he was captured by the Indians, with Samuel Putney, 
but escaped before they were many milesfrom home. The 
place of their capture is identified. 
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As we journey unmolested through our peaceful, quiet 
town, these landmarks should remind us of the trials and 
hardships so bravely borne by our forefathers, for it is by 
their brave deeds, their sterling manliness and their per- 
sistent toil in those early days, that we now move about our 
daily duties and lie down to rest at night in peace. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
IN PREPARATION. 


BY HON. A. S. BATCHELLOR. 


The historical literature relating to New Hampshire, 
which is already before the public and accessible in the 
leading reference libraries, is extensive and valuable. It 
may not be generally known how much is in manuscript 
awaiting publication or in a state of progressive prepara- 
tion. 

Students of our ecclesiastical history are familiar with 
the admirable work of Mr. Batchelder in his first volume 
of the History of the Eastern Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Inasmuch as New Hampshire was 
comprehended in that diocese, the narrative is especially 
important as an authority for those who are seeking the 
record of the beginnings of the church in this state. But 
the work was completed on the plan of the author for three 
volumes, and two remain in manuscript. They are in loyal 
hands, and it is not impossible that they may, at a day not 
far distant, be suitably published. 

The second volume of the History of the Freewill Bap- 
tist Church is in a similar situation. One volume has been 
published and the second is understood to be in manu- 
script awaiting a call to **come forth.” The Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches of New Hampshire found 
their historians in the accomplished contributors to Law- 
rence’s New Hampshire Churches. This work is not rare 
and has been in the market nearly forty years. We are 
not aware that a supplement is in contemplation, but such 
an undertaking is worthy the consideration of the learned 
clergy of the Congregational order. 

Stevens’s ‘* Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism,” 
and his ‘* Memorials of the Progress of Methodism in the 
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Eastern States,” contain a great amount of valuable local 
history and biography of New Hampshire Methodism. 
These books are scarce and they command high prices. 
The Rev. G. H. Hardy, a clergyman of that denomination 
stationed at North Charlestown, has a new history of Meth- 
odism in this state in preparation. It will be similiar to 
‘* Lawrence’s Churches” in respect to its treatment of the 
history of local organizations or circuits. 

Other denominations in this state, especially the Baptists, 
have well-ordered historical societies auxiliary to the church 
organizations, but to what extent other formal denomina- 
tional or church histories have been begun in this state 
we are not informed. 

Dr. Eddy’s General History of Universalism in America 
and Dr. Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in America 
will, in a manner, serve the purpose of the student of the 
ecclesiastical history of our state until more strictly local 
and specific work is done for these denominations, similar 
to that of Lawrence and Hardy. 

Assuredly the Baptists, with such historical scholars as 
Rev. Dr. Eaton, and with the lay support of such men as 
Governor Goodell, General Howard L. Porter and Hon. 
Charles H. Amsden, should not look in vain for a historian 
or substantial and sympathetic support for his undertaking. 

Hon. John C. Linehan is a thorough student and an 
effective writer on race and sectarian movements in America, 
and particularly in this state. There is reason for the belief 
that he may accord us the gratification of having some of 
the results of his labors in ecclesiastical history and on 
race problems in more enduring form than he has yet per- 
mitted them to assume. 

The work of the Rev. N. F. Carter of Concord has been 
in progress for many years. Many investigators appre- 
ciate the painstaking industry and the scrupulous regard 
for exactness in detail which have characterized it. He 
has attempted to collect and arrange biographical data 
touching every minister native of New Hampshire of what- 
ever denomination. Mr. Carter now has material sufficient 
for two large octavo volumes. He is an exceedingly dili- 
gent and successful town historian who does not find, on 
consultation, that Mr. Carter has subjects and material on 
local ministerial biography that he has not before discov- 
ered. 
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In legal biography, Hon. Charles H. Bell has been an 
accomplished worker for many years. He has collected 
and arranged an amount of material already sufficient for 
an elaborate history of our bench and bar. The publi- 
cation of this work will be anticipated with large interest, 
and it is the ardent and universal desire of those who appre- 
ciate Governor Bell’s peculiar fitness for the undertaking 
that he may himself see it in the hands of the reading pub- 
lic and realize how fully his labor has the approval of the 
members of this great profession and the students of its 
biography. 

For several years Dr. I. A. Watson of Concord has been 
collecting material for a similar historical undertaking, in 
the interests of the medical profession of New Hampshire. 
Those not familiar with the amount of biographical detail 
involved in such a work cannot appreciate what Dr. Wat- 
son has already accomplished without a careful examina- 
tion of his material. His plan contemplates the collection 
of all the data necessary for a biographical dictionary of 
the past and present members of his profession in this 
state. It will also involve an examination of what our 
physicians have been in official station, in the military 
service, and in promoting other great interests. The nar- 
rative will embrace the pathological history of the state, 
the periods of epidemic, and the story of progress in medi- 
cal discovery, preventive medicine, and other topics per- 
taining to a state medical history. Without courage and 
industry no author could hope to accomplish this task. Dr. 
Watson has both these important qualifications in an emi- 
nent degree, and we have observed that he generally accom- 
plishes what he sets himself to do. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


Lo! there thou crouchest like a beast of prey, 
Thou wingéd shape that wast in former day 

The haughty emblem of Venetia’s might, 

When all the nations trembled at thy sight! 
Thou guarded well the city by the sea, 

O faithful watcher, and when Venice free 

Lost her high prestige, ceased thy vengeful roar, 
And now thy fangs are harmless evermore. 
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Tell me, O silent lion, gazing there, 

With solemn visage from thy marble lair, 

What hast thou seen in all thy years of pride, 
Since first thy home became the ocean’s bride? 
Canst thou relate the famous tales of eld, 

When Venice all the East as subject held, 

And from the quays now silent as the dead 

A thousand ships sailed ‘neath that banner dread? 


Say, didst thou gaze with those calm eyes of thine 
Upon the splendors of that pageant fine 

Which was the glory of medizval days, 

And sung by poets in their deathless lays ; 

When jewelled Doges in their barge of state 
Sailed out to sea, with solemn pomp and great, 
To drop a ring within the Adria’s breast,— 

A nuptial rite that waxing years had blest? 


Methinks I hear thy growl of rage and hate 

As Doria’s galleys anchored at thy gate; 

When all these broad lagoons of shining blue 
Were plowed by keels of fighting vessels through. 
They did not muzzle thee, despite the boast 

Of Genoa’s haughty chief, for from this coast 
Great Carlo Zeno drove him, winning fame, 
Which ever since has clothed his glorious name. 


And wert thou there on that great day of pride, 
When gold and purple gleamed upon the tide, 
And all the air was vibrant with sweet sound 
Of harp and dulcimer, and all around 

Were banners floating in the summer breeze, 
As her bridal train swept o’er the fairy seas, 
Bearing the Queen of Cyprus to her home, 
Who in her early childhood here did roam? 


Thy lips are mute; but in thy stony gaze 

I read the story misty through the haze 

Of years, of all the greatness of the past, 

The pageantries and fétes that could not last. 
Thou saw it all, and other scenes as well, 

Of which thy ever-silent tongue might tell,— 
Faliero’s axe and Foscari’s tears, 

Tasso’s mournful muse, Dandolo’s sightless years. 
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REV. ELVIN JAMES PRESCOTT. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


‘* Blood will tell,” and ancestral excellence is an invalua- 
ble legacy. The marked physical, moral and mental traits 
of a prominent family will reappear in many successive 
generations, as in the case of Elvin J. Prescott, who does 
honor to the name he bears and to his native state. 

As many readers know, the Prescotts of New Hampshire 
all sprang from the family of James Prescott, who came to 
America from Dryby, England, and who settled in the 
town of Hampton, in 1665. His father was Lord of the 
Manor of Dryby in Lincolnshire, and their ancestry can be 
traced back to the year 1564. The family coat of arms is 
very beautiful and characteristic. 


Evin J. Prescott was born in Hampton Falls, August 
27, 1865, in the old homestead which has been in the 
family since 1670, and is situated about a mile and a half 
from the original home of the early settler. His parents 
were Warren James and Levina (Hoyt) Prescott. It is to 
his honored grandparents, now living at the ripe old age of 
eighty-six and ninety, True M. and Sarah A. Prescott, that 
we must pay loving tribute, as they brought up the lad 
and inspired and imbued him with the nobility of their 
character and the simple purity of their lives. These dear 
old people celebrated their golden wedding in January 1885, 
and for nearly fifty-eight years have lived hand and heart 
together,—a beautiful example indeed for their descendants ! 

Mr. Prescott’s schooling was acquired partly in the schools 
of Hampton Falls, but chiefly through private tutorship. 
He entered the theological school at Meadville, Penn., at 
the age of twenty, and was graduated at twenty-four to preach 
the doctrine of Unitarianism—one of the youngest clergy- 
men ever graduated. While at this school he worked on 
the farm at home during vacation, thus developing ,his 
physical powers, and insuring bodily health commensurate 
with mental power and vigor. 

The young student of theology received three calls 
almost immediately, one of which he accepted, at Little- 
ton, Massachusetts, where he was ordained November 13, 
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1890. The sermon was preached by Rev. Minot J. Savage 
of Boston, a warm personal friend. A special and touch- 
ing feature of the occasion was the presence of his grand- 
parents, who were then eighty-eight and eighty-four years 
of age, respectively. 

Mr. Prescott remained at Littleton, exchanging pulpits 
occasionally, and at the same time taking a special course 
at Harvard College, which he completed last summer. 

During one of his exchanges, at Kennebunk, Maine, 
he found instantaneous favor, and a unanimous call was 
extended and accepted by Mr. Prescott, who now ably 
fills and adorns the Unitarian pulpit of that thriving town. 
He persistently continues his studies, and in the near future 
will doubtless go abroad to pursue them under more favor- 
able circumstances. 

Mr. Prescott is a fine specimen of physical and intel- 
lectual young manhood. He is tall and athletic, with a 
strong, handsome face, full of character and determination. 
He is earnest in his utterances and possesses a rich, strong 
and magnetic voice. He clings tenaciously to his aged 
grandparents, who still occupy the old farm. He owes so 
much to their teachings that I quote from his personal let- 
ter these words concerning them: “ They are the kind of 
people who have given a basis to hundreds of lives that 
have made New Hampshire famous throughout the land 
to-day.” 


PRESIDENT JOHN CUTT. 
BY ALMA J. HERBERT. 


When New Hampshire, after a union of nearly forty 
years with Massachusetts, was created a separate govern- 
ment, with the ruling officer selected by the king, Charles 
II, John Cutt, Esq., of Portsmouth, was appointed for one 
year president, with a council of six persons, ‘**to take care 
of y® s* Tract of Land called the Province of New Hamp- 
shire.” The act under consideration from July 1oth passed 
the great seal September 18th, 1679, and was brought to 
Portsmouth by Edward Randolph and delivered to John 
Cutt, Esq., on the 30th day of December, 1679. It was 
the only charter ever granted to New Hampshire—the first 
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royal province. Mr. Randolph writes to the Lords Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, January 4th,—‘‘ On 
the 30th of December last I del* his Maty’* Commission 
together with the Seale and Order of Councill for settling 
the Gov't of N. H. into the hands of the President. Mr. 
Cutt is a very just and honest man cast out of all publick 
employment in the government of Boston—That he is an 
ancient and infirm man.” 

As the king’s commission announced the legal right of 
Robert Mason to his grandfather’s claims, and that all per- 
sons must — new grants at ‘‘sixpence on y* pound 
according to y* Just and True yearly value of all houses 
built by then i as also on lands improved,—certainly harsh 
measure for those who had cleared lands from the forest 
and lived upon them over fifty years; the more as they 
were content under the shelter of Massachusetts where the 
freemen had rights in the election of their rulers,—the new 
order was far from acceptable and was sharply debated; 
but lest trouble might result, the council — on the 
20th of January, within the time limit, two members, Wal- 
dron and Martyn, making oath by upraised hands. Next 
day three were added to the cou incil, and 


writs issued for 
the election of members of an assembly. 


There were four towns in the prov ince,—Portsmouth with 


seventy-one voters, Dover r with sixty-one, Hampton with 
fifty-seven, Exeter with twenty. The last town sent two 
members; the others each three. 

After a day of fasting to implore blessings, the assembly 
convened at Portsmouth on M: irch 16th, and was opened 
with prayer and a sermon by Rev. Mr. Moody, and sent, 
by the president, a letter of acknowledgment to the king, 
one of grateful thanks to Massachusetts, and a second to 
the king,—‘‘We had a special regard to the statute book 
you was pleased to honor us with, together with the seal of 

* Province and your princely favor in sending us y* royal 
fi gies and imperial arms, and dament when we think that 
they through the loss of the ship miscarried by the way.” 
A code of antique laws was passed, which, when sent for 
the king’s approval, was disallowed, inferior courts were 
established and a militia company in each town, and a troop 
of horse ordered, with provision that no act be imposed 
upon the people without the approval of the assembly, 
council and president. : 
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The province had the protection of eleven guns at the 
fort on Great Island and a few guns at Portsmouth. In 
that. year of grace some forty-seven vessels, large and 
small, mostly in the lumber trade, entered the harbor. 
Randolph, collector of customs for New England, with his 
deputy, Walter Barefoot, was offensively busy, and in June 
a vessel was seized in the harbor, accused of violating the 
acts of trade, but the sturdy owner, Mark Hunking, brought 
suit and recovered damages. 

‘* Upon the 24th of Dec.,” writes Richard Chamberlain, 
‘I arrived at Portsmouth, at the house of John Cutt, Esqr., 
the President, .. . unto whom I delivered y* Ld?* letter of 
Sept. 30, 1680, and showed him His Mat’* Commission 
whereby I was appointed Secretary of y® Province and Clerk 
of y® Council.” The council met on the 27th, and, after 
consultation, admitted him on the 30th, though he refused 
their request for secrecy and did not at once obtain the 
records. 

December 30th, Mason, his ** friend.” presented the man- 
damus seating him in the council and demanded its publi- 
cation, but **the President being ill y® Council deferred 
the publication till ffeb".”. When seated he claimed the 
title of Lord Proprietor, urgently insisting upon his rights. 
On the 17th of March, 1681, the council and assembly 
appointed next Thursday a day of public fasting and prayer, 
to be solemnly kept by all the inhabitants, inhibiting all 
servile labor thereon, ‘‘ Upon serious consideration,” they 
said, ‘‘of the sundry tokens of divine displeasure evident 
to us both in the present dangerous sickness of the honora- 
ble President of the Council of New Hampshire, in the 
continuance of whose life is wrapt up so much blessing, 
and whose death may occasion much trouble; as also in 
respect of that awful portentious blazing star, usually fore- 
boding sore calamity to the beholders thereof.” It was 
indeed a magnificent comet, for months visible all over the 
globe, ‘*remarkable,” says Prof. Eastman of the Observa- 
tory at Washington, ‘‘ for its long tail, from 70° to go” 
long; but its orbit is not well known, and it is not probable 
that it has been seen since 1680.” The day is past when 
we can deem it ‘* awful portentious, foreboding sore calam- 
ity” to any one. 

Some of the unrest of royal heads must thorn the first 
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royal appointee. We read ina * narrative,” without signa- 
ture, that “‘ The major part of the Councill being ill-pleased 
with the former proceedings of that royal gentleman John 
Cutt, Esq’., .. . whom they found too much adicted to his 
Maj’* Service, take advantage of his illness and absence to 
make an order to limit the President to a single vote, and 
have ever since acted without him.” Mason says, in his 
petition to the king,—**The President named by his 
oy . +. +. Was an honest loyal gentleman and stood for 

* Proprietors rights and pu rposed to take his grant from 
hie, and advised others to the same, and e xpressed his dis- 
like of the Council’s proceedings so that in a short time 
about half the inhabitants of the Province of the better 
sort came to the Proprietor to have their lands confirmed.” 
The statement as regards others does not comport with the 
many petitions against Mason’s demands, and as to the ruler 
the blank space we left in the sentence above was filled 
with the words, ‘* died y® latter end of March.” 

There comes a time when fasting and prayer will not 
avail, and the honored and beloved preside nt departed this 
life on the 27th of March, 1681, and amid general lamenta- 
tion his remains were laid to rest in his own pleasant 
orchard, ** where,” he said in his will, **I buried my wife 
and children that are deceased,” directing that the site, 
with ** room convenient for the burying-place of the residue 
of his family relations, be enclosed with a wall of lime 
and stone.” The enclosure of fifty feet square on Green 
street, south of the railroa dt track, though w without a stone 
sacred spot. But in 157 
it was demolished and the remains of those interred removed 
to the mean sei cemetery. 

“Mr. John Cutt” was a native of Wales—the son of 
Richard Cutt, said to have been a member of Cromwell’s 
Parliament—and had emigrated to America prior to 1646, 
with two brothers, Richard and Robert. [In 1660 John had 
three hundred and fitty acres of land ahd Richard four 
hundred and ten in what is now the compact part of Ports- 
mouth, and were the largest landholders there. He was 
also a most successful merchant, the largest contributor 
‘*to the maintenance of y® minister,” and one of the nine 
men who united to form the Congregational church, organ- 
ized in 1671, though served for some years prior by Rev. 
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Joshua Moody. Richard superintended the erection of the 
church edifice, where a bell was hung in 1664, and both 
had filled town offices with honor. 

After his brother’s death, in 1676, he resided in the so- 
called ‘* great house” of Mason, and, though ‘‘ advanced 
in life,” was regarded with the highest esteem and rever- 
ence by all. 

Mr. Cutt’s first wife was Hannah Starr, married July 30th, 
1662, and died, as the stone he crected to her memory 
records, November tgth, 1674. 

He had lived with his second wife, Ursula (Dr. Bur- 
roughs writes it Ursulina), only a few years. 

Four children survived him, John, Hannah, Samuel and 
Mary. Hannah was probably the eldest and 18 years old, 
as John, S Samuel and Mary were minors. All had most 
liberal provision in his will, executed May 6th, 1680. John 
seems to have had the eldest son’s portion, after the cus- 
tom of the times, his land running into the woods ‘* three 
miles.” Samuel had the great house, which soon after 
fell into ruins. Mary having less land, ** her brother John 
shall summer two cows tor her in his pasture at home freely 
during her natural life.” Each daughter to have ‘a silver 
plate marked T. S.” 

His beloved wife, Ursula, had choice of residence in his 
house, or in the new warehouse to be fitted up for her, or 
to build a new house, or on the farm at ‘‘y* Pulpit,” with 
five hundred pounds (£500), and was ml Bi **to have 
respect for my children and be a mother to them.” One 
hundred pounds was given fora tree school, fifteen to the 
church of which he was a member, thirty to the poor of 
the town, fifty to Mr. Moody, and thirty pounds to three 
other overseers of John and Hannah, as executors, remem- 
bering the children of his brother Robert, a cousin and a 
servant. 

Madam Ursula decided to live at “ y* Pulpit” farm, 
two or three miles up the west side of the river, and most 
admirably managed and improved the property for some 
thirteen years. When, in 1694, Indian troubles broke 
out, she was warned, but decided that the hay must be 
secured, One summer morning, while superintending her 
three haymakers, the maid, near the house, shrieked 
‘* Indians,” and fled. The three men, with their noble 
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mistress, were shot and scalped. The savages, unable to 
remove the rings from the dead lady’s fingers, carried the 
fair, strong hands away as trophies. 

Hannah Cutt married Colonel Richard Waldron, Jr., the 
deputy and successor of her father on his decease, but in 
about two years she, with her infant son, was laid beside 
her parents in the home orchard. Colonel Waldron and his 
second wife, on that fatal summer day, had proposed to 
take their infant son and visit Madam Ursula at her beauti- 
ful home. The arrival of company prevented the visit, 
and soon after dinner the servant girl, who had escaped in 
a skiff down the river, rushed in, crying, ‘‘ They are all 
killed! they are all killed!” It was the honored Secretary 
Waldron whose life was thus preserved in infancy. 

Mary married Samuel Penhallow. The councillor of 
that name was one of her descendants. 

As ordered in the commission Deputy Waldron succeeded 
to the office until the arrival of Edward Cranfield, October 
4th, 1682. 

In these memorial days we venture to suggest to the citi- 
zens of Portsmouth the erection of a monument to the 
memory of John Cutt, the first and only royal president of 
our state. 


NOTE.—The name was written Cutt; later, when it was learned the English 
family so spelled it, Cutts. 


THE LEEMAN FAMILY—PIONEERS OF WEST 
DUNSTABLE. 


BY C. S. SPAULDING. 


Samuel Leeman of Reading, Mass., was one of the 
pioneer settlers of West Dunstable, New Hampshire. The 
name Leman, or Leeman as it is more commonly written, 
appears to have originated near the borders of a lake situ- 
ated in Switzerland, forming the boundary between Switz- 
erland and France at the southerly end of the Jura range 
of mountains. Lake Leeman, or Geneva as it is now 
called, was so named by the old Romans, and is a beauti- 
ful sheet of water over one thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, forty-five miles long, eight miles wide and twelve 
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hundred feet deep in the deepest place. It is the source 
of the river Rhone, which flows into the Mediterranean. 

The family name Leeman appears very early in English 
history. They were an honest yeomanry, residing at Bea- 
dle, from-which place Samuel Leeman emigrated about the 
year 1633, and settled in Charlestown, Mass., being then 
about twelve years old. He became a freeman December 
27th, 1642. Itis said that he was the fifth generation, in 
which the eldest son was named Samuel. He was married 
in 1643 and continued to reside in Charlestown until his 
death, in 1673, at the age of fifty-two, leaving a son, Sam- 
uel, born in 1643, who, in 1665, married Mary Langley, 
daughter of William Langley, and settled in Groton, Mass., 
which place he was compelled to leave in consequence of 
Indian invasion, March 13, 1776, and returnedto Charles- 
town, where he volunteered to serve in the Narragansett 
war, and enlisting in Captain Mosely’s company, which 

marched against the Indians. He enlisted into the service 
to have his revenge on the Indians for burning and destroy- 
ing his property at Groton. 

Captain Samuel Mosely was a bold character, and had 
been a privateer. He raised a volunteer company of one 
hundred and ten men, most of whom had served under 
him as sailors, and joined the expedition of Colonel Church. 
He scoured the country through in pursuit of Indians, and 
captured thirty-six on the eleventh day of December, 1675. 
He was a terror to King Philip, and served during the 
entire war. He afterwards was employed to scout and 
guard at Dunstable and vicinity, protecting the settlers 
against Indian invasion. 

After the war, Mr. Leeman returned to Charlestown and 
died there, leaving a son, Samuel, the seventh in lineal 
descent, who was born April 29th, 1667, in Groton, and 
settled in Reading, Mass., about the year 1687. Married 
Margaret , and resided on the Barnard place, so 
called. His wife died previous to 1715. He then married 
Hannah Damon, and lived only a few years, leaving a 
son, Samuel, born in Reading in 1692, who married Mary 
Bryant in 1716, and resided at Re ading until 1720, at 
which time the Reading Town History says he, together 
with others, was dismissed from the church in Reading to 
join the church in Lynnfield. He afterwards returned to 
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Reading, where he resided till the year 1736, when he 
settled in West Dunstable, at a place now known as Ken- 
dall Mills, in the north part of the present town of Hollis, 
thus becoming one of the pioneer settlers of West Dunsta- 
ble. He erected his log hut on land he had purchased of 
the C. Fry grant, and moved his family there, consisting 
of a dz 1ughter, Margaret, wo in 1717; Mary, born in 
1719; Samuel, born in 17 Abraham, born in 1723, 
and Nathaniel, born in nk His youngest dinaiaina: 

Sarah, born in West Dunstable, December ‘sth, 1737, was 
the first white child born in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Leeman became a prominent and influential citizen. 
He was one of the petitioners for a charter for the township 
of Monson in 1746, which town had a corporate existence 
of twenty-four years, and was divided between the towns 
of Hollis and Amherst. He was one of the selectmen of 
this ancient township. He moved to Hollis in 1750, where 
he died in 1756, leaving a son, Samuel, born at Reading, 
1721, who came to West Dunstable with his father, mar- 
ried Love Wheeler, November 26th, 1746, and resided in 
Hollis and Monson. He was a distinguished bear hunter. 

His son Samuel, the tenth and last in descent, was born 
in Monson, August 7th, 1749. He enlisted into the Con- 
tinental army April 19, 1775, in Captain Reuben Dow’s 
company, for Lexington and Concord. He was at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, in the company of Captain Levi 
Spalding, regiment of Colonel James Reid, and served in 
the army during the year 1776. April 7, 1777, he enlisted 
in Captain Isaac Fry’s company, regiment of Colonel 
Alexander Scammell, as ensign, was present with his regi- 
ment and participated in all those battles known as the 
northern campaign, which caused the surrender of the 
entire British army under General John Burgoyne, and 
was killed at the battle of Saratoga, October, 1777. He 
was in his twenty-eighth year and unmarried. 











MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 





EDWARD MORRIS TEMPLE. 

The subject of this sketch, the popular secretary of the 
New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association, though not a 
native of New Hampshire (his mother was from Fran- 
cestown), has spent the most of his business life in the 
state, and manifests a keen interest in all its affairs. 

For twenty-four years Mr. Temple has held an impor- 
tant position at the Indian Head Mills in Nashua, and is 
well known among the cotton manufacturers. He was 
born in Reading, Mass., August 13, 1848, and inherited 
musical tastes and talent from his father, who labored zeal- 
ously many years in New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
to improve the popular taste in music for church service. 

Coming to Nashua at about the time when his voice had 
become useful, Mr. Temple was at once employed in 
church choirs and has continued as active in musical 
affairs as business duties would permit, and has labored to 
forward the work of cultivating taste for the better class 
of music among his townspeople. 

He studied with the late Dr. Guilmette and Mr. W. J. 
Winch, in Boston, at convenience, and for several years 
conducted the most successful musical organization in 
southern New Hampshire—the Orpheus Club of Nashua— 
but his services as tenor singer in the church for the past 
twelve years has commanded a much larger salary in Bos- 
ton and Worcester than could be expected at home, until, 
with the growing demand for good music and the increas- 
ing appropriations for improved choirs, Mr. Temple was 
induced to sing for the First Congregational Church of 
Nashua, and, with the aid of an efficient choir, is said to 
have revived the local musical interest in a wonderful 
degree, the church being filled at every service as never 
before, the results inspiring renewed effort in other choirs 
and fully demonstrating the fact that the better class of 
well-rendered music is none too good for any church 
service, and is, in fact, attractive. 

Having exacting business cares, Mr. Temple never 
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adopted music as a profession, nor solicited concert work, 
but with every opportunity to assist any worthy enterprise, 
especially those looking towards musical improvement, he 
has always been found active as time would permit, and 
giving freely his services and money. 

As secretary of the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ 
Association, Mr. Temple has displayed genuine loyalty 
to the cause of music in New Hampshire, has sprung 
into popular favor through widespread acquaintance in 
state association work, and is entitled to special credit for 
the success of this important state Association, which will 
hold its third annual session at the Weirs, August 8-12, 
1893, the membership of which includes not only teachers, 
but musicians in general and any others willing to aid in 
the work. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Arthur F. Nevers, cornet soloist of Blaisdell’s orches- 
tra, has returned to Concord, with the conviction that it is 
not the most disagreeable place on earth to live in. He 
has had excellent offers made him from the best organiza- 
tions in the country, and has filled the position as soloist 


with Baldwin’s Cadet Band of Boston, at Park Theatre, 
and with Brooks’ celebrated Military Band of New York, 
during their engagement at the Pittsburg, Pa., Exposition, 
with distinction and honor. His success is well merited 
and New Hampshire is proud to claim him as one of her 
musical sons who have almost a national reputation. He 
is bandmaster of the Third Regiment Band, which here- 
after will be known as Nevers’ Third Regiment Band. 
He will continue to take the same lively interest in the 
orchestra, both as soloist and assistant manager. The 
citizens of Concord should see that he is tendered a sup- 
port that will hold him, for no other small city in America 
can boast of so proficient an artist. 

The Littleton Musical Association is ‘ putting its 
best foot forward” this year, for its twenty-fifth annual 
festival, which will be holden some time in January. Carl 
Zerrahn has been engaged as conductor, Mrs. Shepard as 
accompanist, the Schubert Quartette of Chicago, and eight 
pieces from the Germania Orchestra of Boston. The 
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engagements are not all completed as yet. It contem- 
plates giving portions of the ‘* Messiah,” and we hope its 
expectations, musically and financially, will be fully real- 
ized. ni 

Mr. C. S. Conant, the popular and efficient teacher of 
music in the schools of Concord and Laconia, has been 
engaged to conduct the Schubert Club of Laconia the 
coming season. 

Mr. Charles Glover and wife, and Mrs. Minnie Glover- 
Dow of Littleton, have located in Concord, and are 
engaged in the choir of the Freewill Baptist Church. 
They are from among the best singers and musical work- 
ers of Littleton, and will be a valuable acquisition to Cone 
cord’s vocal talent, Mrs. Dow in particular being a very 
promising soprano, and one we hope to hear good things 
of in the future. 

The lifelike, half-tone engraving of Benjamin B. Davis 
(** Uncle Ben”), which was presented in connection with 
his biographical sketch in this department last month, was 
executed at the establishment of the Republican Press 
Association, which now has a complete plant for the exe- 
cution of this class of work, the only one of the kind in 
the state, and which is likely to command a large patron- 
age from New Hampshire people, who have heretofore 
been compelled to send their orders to Boston or New 
York. 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 


The following article, of interest to all musicians, is by 
the ** Thinker,” in the Boston Leader: 


The human voice and its complement, the human ear, are 
most wonderful. The one to express with certainty and exact- 
ness our feeling and sentiment, and the other to receive and con- 
vey to the very citidel of thought the emotions and ideas thus 
materialized. 

It is not the intention, just now, to allude to the mechanism 
of either the voice or the ear, which, if looked upon as inven- 
tions, would pale into utter insignificance the most intricate and 
ingenious of human achievements. 
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Every human voice, in every particular, represents its owner 
as to affection or love, and as to intelligence and refinement. 
And the tones of the voice, although you may not understand 
the words, reveal the feelings of the speaker. No one could 
mistake the tones of anger and expostulation for those of 
endearment and love. 

Let us see if we cannot arrive at the philosophy of all this. 

Language, with all its subdivisions, can be arranged into 
two distinct parts, or components, the vowel and consonant 
sounds. The vowels, without question, represent the feelings, 
the emotions of the soul, while the consonants represent the 
intelligence. 

To illustrate this: It is admitted that a child when it is 
born is wanting in intelligence beyond all animals. It can cry, 
thrash its limbs about, and imbibe nourishment; all else has to 
be learned. And on this theory there should be no consonant 
sound in the first wail of the little infant, which is, indeed, a fact 
without an exception. The first sound that greets the ear on 
the advent of a human being into this world is oo-oh, oo-ah, 
oo-ah! Not a shade of a consonant, but only the vowel sound 
with the aspirate. As intelligence begins to dawn the consonant 
sounds begin to appear, even before words are formed, such as 
bub, bub, bub, etc. 

Look at the languages in Europe. The northern nations have 
a tongue crowded with consonants, representing their intelli- 
gence and comparative want of emotion, while Italy, with feel- 
ings predominating, have more vowels, upon which they love 
to dwell. some of the South Sea Islanders have a language 
with every word terminating in a vowel, not to mention many 
other things confirmatory of the idea. 

Another index to the mind is the pitch. Compare the male 
voice with the female in this respect. The human mind in this 
ultimate analysis has two elements: the will on the one side, or 
what relates to our likes and dislikes, our emotions and feelings ; 
and the understanding, or what we know, on the other. And as 
the woman is supposed to be the embodiment of love and aflec- 
tion, while the man ought to be an exponent of wisdom, it 
should follow that the upper part of the scale should signify the 
affections, while the lower ought to stand for more intellectual. 

Ihen take the higher and the lower register of the male voice 
It certainly signifies something in the same direction. And so 
of the soprano andthe alto in comparison. Not that there is more 
intelligence in the one, or more of affection in the other; but the 
comparison must be made, each individual with himself or her- 
self. In the light of this idea, look over the good singers you 
know, and you will be surprised at the confirmation you will 
find on every hand. 
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There are singers who have mechanical voices of power 
and volume, and beyond criticism in execution; but if there is 
not behind all @ human soul, with affectional and intellectual 
capacity, they cannot stir the popular heart; as no one can rep- 
resent what he or she is incapable of comprehending or feeling. 

If this science of the human voice were cultivated as it might 
be, we would only need to hear persons talk to judge of their 
quality with unerring certainty. 

Even as it is, on hearing a person speak, we unconsciously 
place the individual as to intelligence and social qualities, and 
feel at once an attraction or an aversion, which first impressions 
usually prove trustworthy. 

Let us make a study of the human voice. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


JOHN TOWNE. 

John Towne, born in Croydon, August 17, 1805; died 
in Newport, October 13. 1892. 

Mr. Towne was educated in the common schools and at 
Newport Academy. He early entered the profession of 
teaching, which he followed till he completed his fortieth 
term. He was three times elected town clerk in Newport, 
was deputy secretary of state from 1840 to 1844, and was 
register of deeds in Sullivan county from 1851 to 1855. 
He was a clerk in the First National Bank seven years and 
town clerk four years. He also held the office of superin- 
tending school committee. 

At the age of fifty-one he was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary J. Clough of Unity, who survives him. 


MOSES E. GOULD. 

Moses E. Gould, born in Hopkinton, August 30, 1821 ; 
died in Bradford, October 23, 1892. 

Mr. Gould was a son of Enoch Gould. When quite 
young, his father’s family removed to Gould’s Mills, Sutton, 
and there he lived until he began driving a stage, in 1839, 
between Newport and Concord, via Warner and Contoo- 
took. He continued in the staging business until the open- 
ing of the Concord & Claremont Railroad to Contoocook, 
in the autumn of 1849. He remained as conductor on that 
road until 1880, when he retired from railroad service. 
While the extension of the Concord & Claremont Railroad 
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from Bradford to Claremont was in progress of construction, 
in 1871, he was placed in charge of the operations at Newbury 
cut. With the exception of the time required for the open- 
ing of the cut, Mr. Gould was in continuous service as 
conductor a period of more than thirty years. 

In February, 1848, he married Elizabeth C., daughter 
of Timothy Dowlin of Bradford, who, with one son, Fred 
H. Gould of Bradford, and a sister, Mrs. Lydia Morse of 
South Omaha, Nebraska, survive him. 

REV. STEPHEN S. N. GREELEY. 

Rev. Stephen S. N. Greeley. born in Gilmanton, January 
23, 1813; died in Gilmanton, October 25, 1892. 

Mr. Greeley was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1835, his death being the forty-third in a class of fifty-one. 
From 1836 to 1838 he was principal of Gilmanton Acad- 
emy, and in the latter year was graduated from Gilmanton 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained to the ministry 
on January 31, 1839, and installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Gilmanton Iron Works, where he remained 
until 1842. His later settlements up to the Civil War were 
at Newmarket, Chicopee, Mass., Great Barrington, Mass., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Soon after the opening of the War of the Rebellion he 
enlisted at Grand Rapids, and was made chaplain of a 
regiment, which position he filled three years. After his 
discharge from the military service he accepted a pastorate 
at Oswego, N. Y., where he remained eight years, when 
he resigned and returned to Gilmanton. In 1879 and 1880 
he was a representative from Gilmanton in the legislature. 
During his last residence in Gilmanton Mr. Greeley led 
an active life, preaching in various places a considerable 
portion of the time, and also giving much attention to lit- 
erary and historical writings and to educational matters. 

The deceased was an able theologian, a fine orator, and 
a distinguished and useful citizen. 


REV. JOSEPH HARVEY. 
Rev. Joseph Harvey, born in Barnstead, June 18, 1815; 
died in Pittsfield, October 8, 1892. 
Mr. Harvey’s boyhood days were spent in hard labor, 
but by observation and diligent improvement of his limited 
opportunities he succeeded in acquiring more than an aver- 
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age amount of general information, to which was added a 
keen perception and a remarkable memory. At the age 
of eighteen he became converted and was baptized, and 
six years later began his life work. In 1842 he was 
ordained a minister of the gospel by a council of clergy- 
men of various denominations at the Free Baptist Church 
in Pittsfield, but always held and preached the doctrine of 
the second personal coming of Christ. 

His record is a remarkable one. He never accepted a 
salary nor settled pastorate, but he often preached four 
times on Sunday, and in times of special interest three times 
a day for a week or more. During fifty-three years’ min- 
istry he never missed preaching but four Sundays. It is 
said that he preached over twenty-five hundred funeral 
sermons, on one occasion officiating at four funerals in as 
many different towns on the same day. He was a man of 
large stature, being six feet in height and weighing two 
hundred, of great muscular power, and with a rugged con- 
stitution ; in nature, sympathetic, and with a peculiarly gen- 
tle manner, which endeared him to young and old. 

Elder Harvey is survived by a widow, formerly Miss 
Emeline M. Tasker of Barnstead, also three sons and two 


daughters,—John T. Harvey of Pittsfield, Joseph O. of 
Chicago, Dr. Charles E. of New York City, Mrs. M. S. 
Clough of Pittsfield and Mrs. Stella F. Pease of Gilman- 
ton Iron Works. 


MARK A. SCOTT. 

Mark A. Scott, born in Portsmouth, December 1, 1857 ; 
died in Portsmouth, October 22, 1892. 

Mr. Scott received a common-school education, and at 
an early age started out to earn his living. His first 
employment was at the Eldredge brewery, where he 
remained for some time, when he went to the works of the 
Portsmouth Brewing Company to familiarize himself with 
the details of the business. In 1883 he became head 
brewer, and at the next annual meeting of the company 
was made one of its directors, and at the time of his death 
was its manager and treasurer. In politics Mr. Scott was 
a Democrat, and represented his ward, in 1890, in the house 
of representatives, and also was a member of the last con- 
stitutional convention. He had also served in the city gov- 
ernment. He is survived by a wife and seven children. 
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